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EDITORIALS 


It is doubtful whether the prac- 
tice recently adopted in some of our 
small libraries of joining the various 
book elubs that contract to supply 
a new book each month, are adopt- 
ing the wisest kind of bookbuying. 


While there is obviously no objec- 
tion to an individual joining any of 
these clubs, it may not be the wis- 
est purchase for the library with a 
small book fund. Especially is this 
true of children’s books—a number 
of clubs for children have sprung up 
recently. 


It is admitted that many of the 
books sent out by the clubs become 
‘“best sellers,’’ but sales are often 
stimulated by wide advertising rath- 
er than by the merit of the particu- 
lar ‘‘book of the month.’’ As soon 
as the advertising stops many best 
sellers drop behind in sales. It is 
merely the. pressure of the advertis- 
ing which moves the book for a brief 
period. 


Illinois libraries will undoubtedly 
get better books by following the 
monthly lists of new books which are 
prepared especially for library buy- 
ing by experienced librarians. 


The Booklist, a guide to new books, 
is a monthly magazine published by 
the American Library Association, 
$2.50 a year. It presents the unbiased 
opinions of many librarians in dif- 
ferent parts of the country who have 
actually examined the books and 
evaluated them for library readers. 


The Library Extension Division al- 
so sends to Illinois libraries a brief 
monthly list of current books which 
have been examined and are recom- 
mended for small library purchase. 
These lists include the best of the 
newest books for both adults and 
children. 


It stands to reason that an exper- 
ienced librarian’s opinion about best 
books for libraries is better than a 
commercial opinion. 





The annual conference of the 
American Library Association will 
be held at Los Angeles, California, 
June 23-28. Two important topies 
on the tentative program are: The 
library movement in California, in- 
cluding county, public, college, 
school and the Huntington libraries ; 
and, Two new aspects of adult educa- 
tion—alumni and radio education, 
will be discussed by Levering Tyson, 
field representative, American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education. 


Other topics to be considered in 
sectional and group meetings which 
seem of special interest are: The 
publie library in the field of busi- 
ness: Research in cataloging and 
classification ; More effective service 
in the hospital library from the view- 
point of the doctor and nurse; What 
makes a junior college library; Re- 
cent developments in library exten- 
sion; Our obligations to libraries in 
state institutions ; Review of religious 
books; Abiding value of great liter- 
ature by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
sen; New charging systems—the 
Dickman machine and the Detroit, 
which allows a library borrower to 
charge his own books; Qualifications, 
education, and experience necessary 
for the head librarian ; How to deter- 
mine what salaries should be paid li- 
brarians; Best methods of financing 
municipal libraries; Best methods of 
financing state and county libraries; 
Children and the movies. 

Such an inviting variety of sub- 
jects will tempt many an Illinois li- 
brarian to combine the American Li- 
brary Association conference with a 
delightful vacation trip at lower 
rates. 
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*BOOKS AND TRAVEL 







MARTHA WILSON, Librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Mlinois 


Travel delights begin with the 
planning of the journey, or yet ear- 
lier, in the desire, often created by 
reading, to go, ‘‘strange countries 
for to see.’’ A picture, a book of 
travels, a story of life in other lands, 
a friend’s experience; of these are 
made up the urge to travel. 


Books are an essential at every 
point. Starting with a list of places 
one has long wished to visit, and a 
possibility of a holiday of fixed di- 
mensions, and a travel fund of limi- 
tations, the game begins, Which 
route to take, where to land, which 
cities to visit now, and which to 
leave for the inevitable future visit, 
are the parts of the puzzle to fit into 
a plan which will give the most to 
live on after the journey is a thing 
accomplished. It is a task of elim- 
ination; whether one desires Vienna 
more and Munich less, whether the 
Dolomites are preferred to the High 
Alps in the trip north from Venice; 
whether one chooses scenery or cit- 
les, or how to make a judicious com- 
bination of both. Routes and dis- 
tances between points must be taken 
into account. 


Atlases and maps are of prime im- 
portance in the planning. From a 
large, new atlas one can view the 
projected trip as a whole and gain 
an idea of the distances between 
— and the connecting railway 
ines. 


Maps 


A wall map of fair size on one’s 
home wall is of great help in plan- 
ning for the trip. Perhaps it will be 
a succession of maps as one reads 
and plans for various cities and coun- 
tries. A busy physician now allot- 
ting himself a few weeks in Europe 
for several succeeding years utilizes 
his limited reading time with books 





*Reprinted from Minnesota Journal of Education, December, 1929 


on the different countries, and in do- 
ing so, follows with lines on his wall 
map. For instance, reading of Paris, 
he marks his Paris map for places 
connected with the life and exploits 
of Napoleon, as one could do for any 
special interest. At the same time 
he compiles his notebook, which will 
serve on the journey as a whole li- 
brary in miniature. 


Note Books 


The note book (preferably loose 
leaf) made beforehand is a book not 
to be disregarded. With notes from 
reading on each particular place to 
be visited grouped on one or more 
pages, one is equipped to see the 
things most desired, and the leaves, 
of course, can be transferred to the 
pocket while on the particular visit. 
The marked map is a prime accom- 
paniment. With additional notes 
made on the spot, it may be 
replaced again in the cover and the 
whole made the best sort of a trip 
record. The grouping in Collins’ 
Travel Charts suggests headings: 
Where I stopped; What to see; 
Where I went next; of course, others 
ean be added, shopping addresses 
and the like. Quotations and bits of 
poetry of places will find their places 
in the notebook and add to the en- 
joyment and appreciation. 


Detailed maps of cities, routes, and 
countries, are indispensable to the 
traveler who wishes to see with his 
own eyes and see all it is possible to 
see in the short time. These can best 
be obtained locally, usually from the 
tourist agencies such as that of the 
indispensable Thomas Cook or the 
American express with their world 
flung service stations. There are now 
scores of other agencies working on 
more or less the same plan, and all 
dispensing illustrated information of 
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sorts. In the larger cities, the infor- 
mation bureaus have good local maps 
and visitors’ guides, and these are 
often to be had upon request at the 
hotels. 


A map in hand enriches any jour- 
ney—whether train or motor. The 
visitors’ guides usually suggest in- 
teresting walks which can be taken 
in odd moments, or when, as so fre- 
quently happens, chief monuments 
are closed for cleaning, on account 
of holidays, or what not. 


Preparation for the Journey 


The books of advice vary in scope 
and spirit. One would not miss The 
Happy Traveller, by Tatchell: a book 
for poor men, nor yet the comment 
upon it in Tomlinson’s Gifts of For- 
tune, in the chapter: Some hints for 
those about to travel. More mundane, 
if less delightful, are those which deal 
with the problems of the average voy- 
ager who must be advised of the de- 
tails of travel, luggage, wearing ap- 
parel, or travel customs. The pocket 
guides vary in dimension, and one at 
least should be selected to take along. 


The features of value in these are 
recency of publication, for prices and 
even boundaries are changing over- 
night, and how much essential infor- 
mation is covered in one volume. 
Black’s The Real Europe covers the 
whole field and gives small maps in 
outline. Rolfe’s Satchel Guide to 
Europe is comprehensive and includes 
many maps. It is not free from obso- 
lete statements upon some important 
topics such as coinage, since the book 
has not been thoroughly revised in re- 
cent issues. Guerber’s How to Pre- 
pare for Europe is another of the same 
general type. 


A book of small compass and amus- 
ing and suggestive comment for gen- 
eral European travel is Collins’ Travel 
Charts and Travel Chats. It is a prac- 
tical book for the handbag, and is a 
reliable guide to hotels, taking into ac- 
count the fact that it has prices of 
1925 which are far below those of 
1929, and ever mounting, especially 
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for Americans. Still it helps one to 
choose, and many have found it gen- 
erally useful, and in its casual com- 
ment typifies features of the places 
visited. 


Local guides for each country and 
city constitute the only way of realiz- 
ing what some one calls the greatest 
of travel pleasures, the “discovery of 
a foreign place under one’s own pow- 
er.” In preparing for this, one skims 
a dozen books and picks out appeal- 
ing information for the note book. On 
the spot, however, a Baedeker, a Muir- 
head, gives the last detail. If less keen 
for the complete revelation, one may 
yet be pleasantly and profitably guid- 
ed by Miss Laughlin for the territory 
she covers of Italy, Rome, Paris and 
England; by Mr. Lucas, in his Wan- 
derers (notably good for gondola use 
in Venice) for Florence, London, and 
Rome; the Wayfarer books for many 
countries and the others which com- 
bine information with a bit of human 
interest, tempering it all to the holiday 
mood. 


Books of the type of Milton’s Lon- 
don (and Paris and Rome) in Seven 
Days are good practical pocket books. 
For the walker, Montizambert’s Un- 
noticed London and Paris for Every- 
man reveals routes and places not 
vouchsafed by the sight-seeing car. 

Local guides and maps are best pur- 
chased on the spot and can at little 
cost be sent home when moving on to 
the next place. 


Preliminary Reading 

With the itinerary selected, one can 
begin with the real preparation for the 
journey. History, of course, although 
this may be according to one’s taste, 
pure history or the history of art, mus- 
ic, or of the interest that prompts the 
journey. History serves as the back- 
ground, but even more illuminating 
may be the lives of the persons iden- 
tified with the place. 

Edinburgh resounds with Robert the 
Bruce, Mary, Queen of Scots, and the 
valiant man of letters, Sir Walter 
Scott. To know Florence, one must 
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remember the Medicis, Savonarola, 
and quite as much as these, one must 
have viewed the Renaissance through 
the memoirs of the roystering crafts- 
man, Benvenuto Cellini. 


For France, one should be fortified 
on Francis the first, and Anne of Brit- 
tany, along with the more obvious 
Louis’ and Napoleon ; for Rome, noth- 
ing is adequate in preparation, but 
anything, even Spartacus to the Gladi- 
ators and Lars Porsena of Clusium is 
valuable. Examples could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. 


Phrase Books 


Travelers are every day making the 
rounds, with only the American lan- 
guage. It is, however, an added pleas- 
ure to understand and on occasion 
speak some words and phrases in other 
tongues. In England, for example, 
the ways are eased if one speaks Eng- 
lish rather than American slang; in 
France, a little French (always pre- 
ceded by the expected Monsieur, Ma- 
dame), goes a long way in establish- 
ing a friendly feeling. Everywhere, a 
knowledge of the language, however 
slight, if modestly essayed, brings a 
response. A useful phrase book for 
French is Daily French at a Glance, 
which gives many phrases greatly used 
by well bred French people on the 
given occasion. 


For many languages there are the 
small pamphlets of “What you want 
to say and How to say it”; in Italian, 
German, etc., quite often useful, even 
if with some strange omissions. The 
very small dictionaries are invaluable 
to supplement the phrase books. 


A visit to any place is an experience, 
enlarged by a background. This is 
created by the incentive to visit, which 
may be a bit of remembered history, 
a favorite study in school days or 
after, the life of an admired person- 
age, a picture, a story, a family rem- 
iniscence. 

On the ground (enriched by read- 
ing), one makes a quick orientation, 
realizes at every hand the places al- 
ready familiar, and with the quickened 
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sense observes the unchronicled things 
of interest at every hand. 


The list of books is not to be pre- 
scribed as a whole, but all of the books 
have been enjoyed by those about to 
travel or who have travelled to the 
places mentioned. 


An observing eye, a light heart, and 
a sense of humor, to the traveler. 
Bon voyage! 


Some Books for Those About to 
Travel 


The list is limited to a few of the more 
obvious books, and for the usual Euro- 
pean journey with some Mediterranean 
additions. 

The spirit of travel 
Fuller Gardens of this world 
Tatchell Happy traveller 
Tomlinson Gifts of fortune 
General advice 
Black The real Europe guide 
book 
Travel in Europe made 
easy 
Travel charts and travel 
chats 
Cream of Europe for the 
motorist 
Guerber How to prepare for Europe 
Rolfe Satchel guide to Europe 
For a background 
Breasted Conquest of civilization 
De Forest Short history of art 
Osborne Heritage of Greece and 
Rome 
Parsons Stream of history 
Wells Outline of history 
Africa, Algeria 
McLaurin What about North Africa 
Trowbridge In the sun with a passport 
Wilson Rambies in North Africa 
Albania 
Lane The peaks of Shala 
Athens 
Butler 
Davis 


Chester 
Collins 


Freeston 


Story of Athens 

Day in old Athens 

Gardner Ancient Athens 

Powers Hill of Athena 
Czecho-slovakia 

Robson Wayfarer in Czecho-slova- 

kia 

Constantinople 

See also books under Mediterranean 

Crawford Constantinople 

Davis Rulers of the Mediterran- 
ean 

Things seen in Constantin- 
ople 

Constantinople 


Goodrich 


Young 
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Edinburgh 
Kurlbaum- 
Siebert 
Lockhart 
Steuart 


Mary, queen of Scots 

Life of Scott 

Romance of the Edinburgh 
streets 

Stevenson Letters 
Egypt 

Baikie 

Breasted 

Hall 

Hichens 


Century of excavations 

History of Egypt 

Egypt in silhouette 

Spell of Egypt 

Maspero Egypt, Chaldea, Syria 

Wilson Living pageant of the Nile 
England—see also London 

Hudson A-foot in England 

Hughes About England 

Jones Touring England by road 
and byway 

So you’re going to England 

Travels in East Anglia 

Homeland of English au- 
thors 

Rambles in cathedral ci- 
ties 
Florence—see also Italy 

Cellini Autobiography 

Hare Florence 

Lucas Wanderer in Florence 

Symonds Renaissance in Italy 

Villari Lives and time of Savon- 

arola 


Laughlin 
Morley 
Rann 


Wade 


France 
Gostling Lure of the French cha- 
teaux 
Lure of the Riviera 


Courts and life of Francis 


Gostling 
Pardoe 


Coast of pleasure 

Schoonmaker Come with me through 
France 

Touring through France 


Richards 


Shackleton 

Sheldon- 

Williams Dawdle through France 

Wilstach Along the Pyrenees 
Greece—see also Athens 

Broun Greece—old and new 

Gibbons Venizelos 

Green Achievements of Greece 
Italy—see also Florence, Rome 

Bordeaux Benito Mussolini 

Fox Italy 

Haight Italy, old and new 
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Jugo-slavia 
Buchan 
Graham 


Yugo-slavia 
New governments of Cen- 
tral Europe 


Hornby Balkan sketches 


London 
Gordon 
Harper 


Rambles in old London 
London 
Lucas Wanderer in London 
Milton London in seven days 
Montizambert Unnoticed London 
Mediterranean 
Jenkins Mediterranean cruise 
Wells Let’s do the Mediterranean 
Wilstach Islands of the Mediterran- 
ean 
Norway 
Wilson 
Palestine 
Ellis 
Fosdick 
Golding 
Paris 
Henderson 


Handy guide to Norway 


Bible lands today 
Pilgrimage to Palestine 
Those ancient lands 


Loiterer in Paris 
Laughlin So you’re going to Paris 
Milton Paris in seven days 
Paris for everyman 
White Paris that is Paris 

Rome 
Giles 
Lanciana 


Roman civilization 

Golden days of the Re- 
naissance 

So you’re going to Rome 

Rome in seven days 

Eternal Rome 

Why Rome fell 


Laughlin 
Milton 
Showerman 
White 
Sicily 
Golding 
Jackson 
Spain 
Bell 
Boyd 
Garstin 
Meier-Graefe 
Sedgwick 
Sweden 
Gordon 
White 
Venice 
Lucas 
Slaughter 


Sicilian noon 
Student in Sicily 


Pilgrim in Spain 
Fortunate isles 
Coasts of romance 
Spanish journey 
Spain 


Two vagabonds in Sweden 
Wayfarer in Sweden 


Wanderer in Venice 
Heirs of old Venice 


ILLINOIS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


At the thirty-first annual Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
held at Evanston, April 22-24, Mrs. 
Paul G. Burt, chairman of the li- 
brary extension division of this or- 
ganization, had charge of a traveling 
exhibit illustrating county library 
service through the book wagon. 
This was designed by Frances Sum- 


mers, an Illinois artist, for the Li- 
brary Extension Division. It may 
now be borrowed by any other organ- 
ization or group in Illinois for the 
purpose of furthering the county li- 
brary idea. 

Mrs. Burt spoke at the Wed- 
nesday morning session, which was 
well attended, on library extension 
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and children’s reading. Mrs. Burt 
and Miss Price distributed a mimeo- 
graphed outline offering Library ex- 
tension suggestions for local associa- 
tions; an outline entitled, Know your 
own library; another describing 
methods of obtaining library service 
for schools; a list of Twenty-five bas- 
ie books for an elementary school 
library; a list of One hundred and 
one books to read aloud to children 
(ages 4-6) and a list of Books all 
children should know, the last three 
compiled by the Children’s depart- 
ment of the Evanston public library. 
Many questions relating to school 
and public libraries were discussed. 

A new folder, ‘‘Welcome the Book 
Wagon,’’ prepared by the Library 
Extension Division, was also distri- 
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buted and has since been mailed to 
all the Illinois libraries. Copies will 
be sent on request to any other per- 
sons who can make use of it. The 
folder sets out the advantages of di- 
rect book delivery to rural readers 
from a county library center. 

A Bookshelf for parents, an excel- 
lent classified and annotated sug- 
gestive list, compiled by Mrs. Charles 
A. Bennett, chairman of the Home 
education committee, was given out 
by Mrs. Bennett. Other copies may 
be had by addressing her at 1711 Co- 
lumbia Terrace, Peoria. 

A well selected exhibit of books 
of interest to parents in charge of 
Ida F. Wright of the Evanston pub- 
lic library, attracted much favorable 
comment. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION IN OTHER STATES 


Kansas has endorsed the idea of a 
state library field agent to promote 


county libraries, at a meeting of 
many state-wide organizations held 


at Topeka. A citizens’ committee 
was appointed to organize county li- 
brary publicity, and the Kansas leg- 
islative council was asked to spon- 
sor legislation for a state field agent. 
This received favorable action by 
the committee. Kansas has a good 
county library law, but only one 
small county library. 


Arkansas is the first state to re- 
ceive a grant from the Rosenwald 
fund for state library extension serv- 
ice. It has also received a larger 
state appropriation. Together these 
funds amount to $7,750. 


In New York state ‘‘Rural Travel- 
ing Library Day’’ was observed at 
Cornell as a part of the annual Farm 
and Home Week. The service was 
deseribed and demonstrated through 
an exhibit. 


The College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University, Ithica, New York, 
has issued a bulletin entitled, ‘‘The 
library and the open road,’’ which 


tells how the book wagon works in 
New York State. Library extension 
workers will also want another Cor- 
nell bulletin on, ‘‘A comparison of 
the cost of maintenance of large and 
small county boards in the United 
States; a study in the cost of govern- 
ment.’’ This is issued by the Cornell 
University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Bulletin 484. 

The southern states are to have a 
regional field agent attached to the 
American Library Association com- 
mittee on library extension, but with 
headquarters in the South. County 
library development will be one of 
the chief phases of the work in 
charge of this agent. 

Fanny Taber, librarian of the Ala- 
bama college library, Montgomery, 
through a grant from the Julius Ros- 
enwald fund, has been appointed 
State field worker in Alabama. 
County library service is now as- 
sured in Walker county through a 
Rosenwald grant. The Birmingham 
public library service to Jefferson 
eounty will be furthered by an in- 
erease in the county appropriation 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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LIBRARY EXTENSION CONFERENCES 


Two conferences on Extension of 
county library service, in connection 
with the Child Welfare and Parent 
Education meeting February 27 and 
28 were held in Bloomington. One 
was at the Withers public library, 
at which a small group of represent- 
atives of different county organiza- 
tions discussed the subject. The 
other was a much larger gathering 
at a luncheon given at the high 
school. The speakers were Professor 
L. W. Hacker, director of rural edu- 
cation at the Illinois State Normal 
University ; Mrs. Phil Wood, McLean 
county organizer of Parent-Teachers 
Association work; Nellie E. Parham 
of the Withers library; Mrs. Harry 
L. Fleming, state budget chairman of 


SUMMER ACTIVITIES 


Several ideas in children’s con- 
tests which have been tried out in 
various places offer good suggestions 
for summer activities in the chil- 
dren’s department of our publie li- 
braries. 

Each year the Bookshop for Boys 
and Girls of Boston has some inter- 
esting contest going on to stimulate 
better reading among young people. 
These contests are worth watching 
and calling to the attention of young 
people. The prizes are books, and 
well worth working for. During 1929 
the contest was as follows: 

For boys and girls 13 years old 
and under: 

For the best set of fifteen book-notes 
on as many well chosen books, each 
note not to be more than two hun- 
dred words or less than one hun- 
dred—a prize of ten books; 

For boys and girls 14 years and 
over: 

For the best set of twenty-five book- 
notes on as many good books, each 
book-note not to be more than two 
hundred words or less than one 
hundred—a prize of ten books. 





the Illinois Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion; Mrs. A. R. Williams of the Nor- 
mal Parent Teachers Association, and 
Anna May Price of the Library Ex- 
tension Division. 


Mrs. T. M. Kilbride of Springfield, 
chairman of the rural school depart- 
ment of the State Parent-Teachers 
Association, presided at both meet- 
ings. 


At the Grammar Section of the 
Central Illinois Teachers’ Assoeia- 
tion held in Peoria, March 21, Zana 
K. Miller of the Library Extension 
Division staff, Springfield, spoke on 
Authoritative sources for the selee- 
tion of children’s books. A group of 
new books was exhibited. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The book-notes were sent in as 
soon as the book had been read, rath- 
er than in sets at the end of the time 
given. Many of them were printed 
in The Horn Book*, that delightful 
quarterly magazine which, by the 
way, is the only one existing that is 
devoted to fine books and reading 
for young people. The announcement 
of prizes appeared during Book 
Week. 


Last summer the Library Depart- 
ment of Frederick A. Stokes com- 
pany conducted an unusual prize 
contest which could easily be adapt- 
ed in any library. The contest con- 
sisted of the making by the children 
of card-catalogs of their personal li- 
braries. Fifty book prizes were giv- 
en for the fifty neatest and best ecard 
catalogs submitted. In most eases, 
children’s librarians assisted by in- 
structing contestants in the correct 
form for making simplified card ecata- 
logs. Each librarian selected the 
best five catalogs submitted to her 
and sent them to the Stokes library 
department where the final fifty were 
selected. 


*Published by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston, $1.25 a year 
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The objects of the competition 
were: To make young people fami- 
liar with books in their homes, or 
conscious of the lack of them; to 
stimulate the idea of building up a 
good personal library; to train chil- 
dren in using the library ecard eata- 
log and show them how it is made; 
to give each contestant a usable eata- 
log for home use; to help the librari- 
an, by providing a new contact and 
library interest for the children dur- 
ing the summer, and as a basis for 
a summer club; to stimulate summer 
reading; to help the publisher, by 
providing a real contact with work- 
ing librarians and reading children, 
and to give them the pleasure of pre- 
senting fifty good Stokes books to 
fifty boys and girls who had earned 
them. 


The idea received excellent cooper- 
ation from librarians. Some of the 
comments made by librarians were: 
‘“The prizes are not the only consid- 
eration in the eyes of the children.’’ 


‘“They are really interested in mak- 


ing and having the eatalogs.”’ 
‘“There is a new and lively interest 
among children in the library and 
its purpose.’’ ‘‘We believe it is a 
fine thing to stimulate this interest 
in the boys’ and girls’ own library.”’ 

Several children who had no books 
at all were encouraged to make eata- 
logs of libraries they wished they 
owned. 


A further description of this con- 
test may be found in The Publishers 
Weekly for December 7, 1929, from 
which this brief summary is taken. 

This cataloging contest seems a 
summer’s project well worth the ef- 
fort in any children’s room. 

A simple text to help children un- 
derstand how to make a ecard cata- 
log is the new pamphlet by Mrs. 
Margaret Fullerton Johnson of De- 
troit, entitled ‘‘Manual of catalog- 
ing and classification for elementary 
school libraries,’’ Wilson, 1929, fifty 
cents, or the free pamphlet, ‘‘How 
to organize a library,’’ published by 
Library Bureau. 
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This summer Stokes has sent out 
an invitation to young people to 
‘‘Join the Stokes treasure hunt,’’ 
with fifty more prizes to be awarded 
during Book Week. 


There are twenty-five interesting 
questions about the treasures of cour- 
age, chivalry, humor, kindness, love, 
friendship, loyalty and patriotism. 
The summer reading includes a hunt 
for these treasures in books that 
have been recommended by libraries 
and are popular with boys and girls. 
The contest is open to all children 
under sixteen years of age. 

A ‘‘Serambled title’’ contest has 
been carried on in several Chicago 
branch libraries this winter. Each 
week a short list of scrambled titles 
was posted of well-known books, and 
the children untengled the words 
and re-arranged the titles. The con- 
test included thirty titles, such as 
the following: Treasure Crusoe, Red 
Caps and Island, Nelly’s Silver Girl, 
Old Fashioned Mine, Call of the Lil- 
ies, Robinson Wild. These when re-ar- 
ranged, really were the old favorites: 
Robinson Crusoe, Treasure Island, 
Red Caps and Lilies, Call of the 
Wild, Nelly’s Silver Mine, Old Fash- 
ioned Girl. 

The Rogers Park branch held a 
five weeks ‘‘Sharp eyes’’ contest for 
grades, one to eight. Four pictures 
were posted each week on the chil- 
dren’s bulletin board in the library, 
and correct naming of flowers and 
birds, places the contestants on the 
honor roll. 

In the Ravenswood library, rhymes 
were written by children in answer 
to a poster, ‘‘Can you write a 
rhyme?’’ The best rhymes were ex- 
hibited on the bulletin board in the 
children’s room. 

Another contest has been success- 
ful at the Hampshire Bookshop, 
Northhampton, Massachusetts, and 
in some libraries where it has been 
tried out. This is a character guess- 
ing game. Characters from twenty- 
five well-known books and stories 
were cut out of cardboard and col- 
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ored. Peter Rabbit, Robin Hood, 
Little Black Sambo, Dr. Dolittle, 
Mogli and Bagheera, Robinson Cru- 
soe, Hans Brinker, Winnie-the-Pooh, 
and others. The figures were on ex- 
hibit a week. At the Hampshire 
Bookshop seventy-five boys and nine- 
ty-five girls joined the contest. At 
the end of the week the boys and 
girls were invited to hear the re- 
sult. The winning girl guessed 
twenty-two and the boy, seventeen 
out of the twenty-five. 

In the Peoria public library a con- 
test has been conducted for the pur- 


Many libraries are following the 
example of shops in the idea of self- 
service, by asking their readers to 
write their own number on the book 
eard for all books drawn from the 
library. Before leaving the library 
the patron presents his books to an 
assistant who verifies this number 
on the book card with the patron’s 
ecard and inserts in the pocket of 
each book taken, a date due card 
already stamped with the date due. 
This date card bears the caution, 
‘‘Important. Do not remove from 
pocket,’’ which may be _ rubber 
stamped on the card. 

This method eliminates the writ- 
ing of patron’s numbers by assist- 
ants. Book ecards are not dated at 
the time the book is drawn, but are 
filed in trays back of the proper date 
guide for the day’s issue until the 
books are overdue, or it is neces- 
sary to remove the book ecard for any 
reason, when the date due is penciled 
on the book ecard. 

Stamping of date ecards is done in 
advance of the day’s business. It 
is said that'a page can stamp 1,000 
ecards in seven minutes, with a band 
dater. Time in wasted motion is 
saved as the dater is picked up but 
once for the entire day’s stamping. 
The pencil dater is eliminated, which 
at best has never been satisfactory. 

Actual tests prove that patrons 
write their own numbers quite as 
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pose of stimulating interest in the 
designing of a new book plate to be 
used in each book given to the h- 
brary. This contest was open to any 
reader within the city limits. The 
suggestion was made that the plate 
have a background of some historic 
place in Peoria. 

These ideas for stimulating inter- 
est in the library during the sum- 
mer, are offered in addition to those 
which appeared in the October, 1929 
Illinois Libraries. 






plainly as library assistants. The 
danger of transposing numbers is 
less than with assistants writing 
many numbers in rush hours. 

Old style date slips are omitted, 
thus giving the book a neater ap- 
pearance and preserving the many 
beautiful end papers. 

Date cards of inexpensive manila 
stock may be used, with a different 
color to indicate seven day books, or 
by stamping the manila card with a 
red ‘‘7 day book’’ stamp. Both sides 
of the card are used and they are in- 
terchangeable in all books. 

If verification of the patron’s num- 
ber is done at a table or desk near 
the entrance it insures proper charg- 
ing of all books taken from the li- 
brary without undue emphasis. 

The system eliminates argument 
when a patron claims he has never 
had a book which is charged to him, 
as the book card may be shown with 
his own handwriting. 

It also eliminates waiting lines at 
the charging desk, since patrons 
charge their own books at any read- 
ing table. 

The system works in both large 
and small libraries. It is as easy for 
patrons to write their own numbers 
as to write out a bank slip. Neither 
children nor foreign speaking pa- 
trons have any trouble with it. 

Ralph A. Uveling describes this 
system as it is applied in the Detroit 
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public library, in the Library Jour- 
nal for November 15, 1929. He states 
that 8 books can be charged by the 
new way in 48 seconds, while with 
the charging machine it takes 95 sec- 
onds. The system has recently been 
introduced in 10 branches of the 
Chicago public library; 18 branches 
of the Detroit public library; 2 
branches of the public library, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; the public li- 
braries at Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Berwyn, Illinois; Herrin, Illinois; 
Muncie, Indiana; Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; Dearborn, Michigan; St. Cloud, 
Minnesota; Edgerton Park, Roches- 
ter, New York; Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania; Greenville, South Carolina; 
Tyndall, South Dakota; Houston, 
Texas; Everett, Washington; La- 
Crosse, Wisconsin ; Toronto, Canada. 

When books are returned the date 
on the date card is checked for over- 
dues at the receiving desk. As soon 
as the book is discharged the date 
eard is removed from the pocket and 


kept at the desk for future use. 
Most of the equipment now in use 
may be utilized as the only change 
is the substitution of the date card 
for the old date slip, and the provi- 
sion of pencils for the use of patrons. 
Detroit provides a coil chain pencil 


attached to the tables. This library 
uses a new loweut book pocket which 
avoids slight loss of time in checking 
the date card for overdues when 
books are returned, as the date card 
projects above the pocket and the 
date may be seen at a glance. The 
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Detroit date cards and book cards 
have wider columns, but these fea- 
tures are not essential. Small signs 
are posted on tables and over shelves 
requesting patrons to write their own 
numbers on the book cards and have 
them verified before leaving the li- 
brary. 


Registration records are  un- 
changed, but an Identification card is 
given each patron instead of the old 
style readers’ cards. If the latter 
are now in use they may be utilized 
just as they are, or the lower por- 
_ with dating space, may be cut 
off. 

In children’s rooms and in some 
libraries where the number of books 
issued to one reader is limited, the 
reader’s card may be retained and 
stamped with date due for each book, 
which adds a little time. In libraries 
where the book supply is ample it is 
usually considered better practice 
not to limit the number of books. 
Few readers wish to carry away 
more than two or three at a time. 

Renewals are made in the usual 
manner by penciling the renewal 
date prefixed by R on the book card 
and re-filing it under the original 
date. 

Librarians are now wondering why 
they have been so slow about devis- 
ing newer methods of quick service. 
By this system inexperienced attend- 
ants can do the work of charging 
books and thus give the librarian and 
more experienced assistants extra 
time to devote to helping readers. 


INEXPENSIVE NEW EDITIONS 


More and more, ‘‘one dollar has 
become the symbol for good reading 
of all kinds.’’ Recognizing the im- 
portance of the increasing demand 
for lower priced reprints, four of the 
large publishers, Harper, Little, Har- 
court, and Dodd, Mead announce a 
new cooperation plan for selling pop- 
ular priced editions. The name of 
the new firm is Blue Ribbon Books, 
Inc., and it is said that it will have 
ample financial backing. 


Libraries with limited funds will 
do well to watch for new titles in 
these, ‘‘Fords of the book business,”’ 
the popular priced series. 

The following publishers will send 
their latest lists in the series men- 
tioned: Ariel booklets (Putnam) ; 
Borzoi pocket books (Knopf) ; Dollar 
library (Appleton) ; Everyman’s li- 
brary (Dutton); International li- 
brary (McKay); Junior star series 
(Garden City Publishing Company) ; 
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Modern library (Modern Library, 
Ine.); Modern students’ library 
(Seribner) ; New arts (Norton) ; New 
universal library (Collins); Novels 
of distinction (Grosset); One hour 
series (Lippincott); Riverside _li- 
brary (Houghton) ; Star series (Gar- 
den City Publishing Company) ; 
Traveller’s library (Cape); Van- 
guard popular series (Vanguard). 
Recent Grossets are: Bridge of 
San Luis Rey, by Wilder; Camera 
trails in Africa, by Johnson; Honor- 
able Peter Stirling, by Ford; Joseph 
and his brethren, by Freeman; 
Kramer girls, by Suekow; Lincoln, 
by Stephenson (‘‘One of the finest 
biographies of Lincoln—of far great- 
er value and interest than Ludwig’s 
Lineoln, Little 5’’); Son of the 
middle border, and Daughter of the 
middle border, by Garland; Man no- 
body knows, and Book nobodv 
knows, by Barton; The grandmoth- 
ers, by Wescott; Mamba’s daugh- 
ters, by Heyward; Red Rust, by Can- 
non; Searlet sister Mary, by Peter- 
kin; Time of man, by Roberts; Tom 
Sawyer, by Twain; Vagabonding 


The newly arranged and decorated 
reading room of the Pekin public 
library was formally opened at a 
tea, February fourteenth. The three 
hundred guests were much interested 
in viewing the newly furnished adult 
reading room, made possible by the 
removal to the ground floor of the 
children’s department. The home- 
like, soft window hangings, beauti- 
ful tables and leather-covered chairs 
lend a restful atmosphere. The 
browsing corner at the end of the 
stacks and the new children’s room 
downstairs also received their share 
of attention. 


For the opening, Juanita Eng- 
strand, the librarian, arranged a loan 
exhibit of paintings by Illinois art- 
ists and a talk on modern art by C. 
Hubert Rupp, a former Pekin boy, 
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through changing Germany, by 
Franck; and Flying in the Artic, by 
Wilkins. 


In Burt reprints one may now se- 
cure Giants in the earth, by Rolvaag; 
Murder at the keyhole, by Walling; 
and A president is born, by Hurst. 
Seribner has a new, cheaper edition 
of Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens, 
illustrated by Rackham at $1.00 and 
Mary Baker Eddy, by Dakin at $2.00. 
There is a new edition of Anna Kar- 
enina, by Tolstoi in the Modern Li- 
brary at 95ce. The story of philoso- 
phy, by Durant comes in the Star ser- 
ies, Garden City publishing Company 
at $1.00, and the same publisher has 
Robinson Crusoe and Treasure Is- 
land in the Junior Star series at $1.00 
with plates from the original $5.00 
and $3.00 editions. 


Harper has: Mind in the making, 
by Robinson; The island within, by 
Lewisohn; and Boy’s life of Mark 
Twain, by Paine, in dollar editions; 
and there is a cheaper edition of 
Beard’s Rise of American civiliza- 
tion published by Macmillan at $3.00. 








now dean of the National Academy 
of Arts in Chicago. 

Earl W. Browning of the Peoria 
publie library spoke on the import- 
ance of the library in the commun- 
ity and of the influential part the li- 
brarian played in making the library 
important. 


Miss Engstrand told of the aims 
for the library and what it had al- 
ready accomplished. She hopes that 
the Pekin public library will be one 
of the outstanding libraries of the 
small community type in the State. 
The library now has fine reading 
rooms, including one for high school 
students and a reference room, be- 
sides a rest room and a kitchenette 
for the staff. The library has long 
been filled to capacity each evening 
with high school students and adults 
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seeking vacant chairs. It was with 
the adult reader in mind that the 
new reading room was dedicated to 
the grown folks. 
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Miss Engstrand hopes to have oth- 


er art exhibits on a smaller seale each 


vear. 





It is no longer a hardship for li- 
brarians to secure special training, 
nor is it necessary to leave their 
work for a period of time while 
studying. Columbia University of- 
fers courses in library _ service 
planned primarily for persons al- 
ready employed in libraries. They 
afford an opportunity for advance- 
ment to those who cannot leave their 
work. Graduation from an approved 
high school, or its equivalent, is re- 
quired of all applicants. No credit 
towards a degree is given for any 
course in the Columbia Home 
Study Department. For each course 
completed to the satisfaction of 
the instructor, the Registrar of 
the university will issue a certificate 
stating that fact. The tuition fee in- 
cludes the cost of lesson outlines, 
text-books and other materials. Post- 
age is paid on communications sent 
to the student. The student pays the 
postage on the lessons and other com- 
munications returned to the univer- 
sity. 

The courses offered cover every de- 
partment of library work. A course 
(twenty lessons) should be complet- 
ed in twenty to thirty weeks. The 
maximum time allowed is one calen- 
dar year. Extension of the time may 
be granted upon payment of addi- 
tional fee. 

Any librarian wishing to improve 
the service her library renders to its 
community may do so by taking ad- 
vantage of any or all of these courses. 
A librarian may complete a course 
while doing her regular work. Be- 





HOME STUDY COURSES IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


By MRS. ETHEL ROSS, Librarian, White Hall Township Public Library 







cause the community shares with the 
librarian the benefits derived from 
these courses, the trustees of the 
White Hall township library paid 
the tuition fee for one course, Li- 
brary service to children, the fee be- 
ing $45 with $5 discount for cash 
paid in advance. 


I registered for the course May 22, 
1929, completed it February 11, 1930, 
and received my certificate Febru- 
ary 20, 1930. The course was con- 
ducted by Alice I. Hazeltine. Her 
personal comments on each lesson 
and suggestions for local application 
of principles were exceedingly help- 
ful. To me, the course seemed more 
helpful than a resident course. In 
the latter the student is only one of 
many in a class and consequently her 
problems get very little attention. 
While in an extension course the li- 
brarian works in her own library on 
her own problems with the individ- 
ual direction of the instructor. 

The principles of the lessons cov- 
ering work with schools, library in- 
struction and extension work were 
immediately put into practice. Other 
subjects will be taken up in the near 
future. 

Books and magazines for addition- 
al reading were supplied by the Li- 
brary Extension Division. Some of 
these were purchased by the library 
because of their value as reference 
books. 

This course is worthy of the high- 
est recommendation. Any librarian 
taking it will be amply repaid for 
her effort. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Following the custom of previous 
years, three bus loads of students, 
about seventy in number made the 
annual inspection visits to the li- 
braries of Decatur, Springfield and 
St. Louis, April 14-18. Miss Ethel 
Bond and Miss Katherine Brose, in- 


structors, were in charge of the 
group. 

Another group of sixty-five stu- 
dents visited libraries in Indianapo- 
lis, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

This was the regular tour which is 
a part of the library course at IIli- 
nois. 


ONE-FOOT SHAKESPEARE BOOKSHELF 


The five books about Shakespeare 
selected by a committee of Chicago 
professors as best suited to the taste 
and purse of the average reader are: 
Shakespearean playhouses, by Ad- 
ams, Houghton $4; Life of William 
Shakespeare by Lee, Macmillan $3; 


Development of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist by Baker, Macmillan 
$2.60; Shakespearean tragedy by 
Bradley, Macmillan $3.75 ; Character 
problems in Shakespeare’s plays by 
Schucking, Holt $3.50. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


University of Illinois. 


The summer _ session library 
courses for 1930 begin June 16 and 
continue eight weeks. 

A course is offered for experienced 
librarians who are college graduates, 
and have had one year of library 
school training. These are eligible 
for the master’s degree, majoring in 
library science. 

Another course is for college grad- 
uates who desire to begin library 
training. These courses will be the 
same as those offered in the regular 
session of the library school. 


Book selection and reference work 
will be given. Cataloging and Clas- 
sification will probably not be given 
this summer. 


A third course is for graduates of 
high schools who are employed in 
libraries, especially in Tlinois. In- 
stead of giving all the courses that 
have been given during recent sum- 
mers, only one-half will be given this 
summer. This allows time for stu- 
dents to take a few other subjects in 
the University, such as History, Eng- 
lish or Economics. The library 
courses not given this summer will 
be offered next summer, so that by 


attending two summer sessions, stu- 
dents will complete all of this group 
of library courses, and at the same 
time be able to take courses in some 
other subjects, which will help them 
in their library work. 


University of Wisconsin. 


The Rural Extension Institute un- 
der the auspices of the American 
Library Association Committee on 
Library Extension and the College 
of Agriculture, University of Wis- 
consin, in connection with the Rural 
Leadership School will be held at 
Madison, Wisconsin, June 30-July 
18. Two closely related library 
courses are offered: State library ex- 
tension, conducted by Alice S. Tyler 
and County library extension and 
service conducted by Harriet C. 
Long. 


Western Reserve University. 

Beginning with the summer of 
1930 the School of Library Science 
of Western Reserve University will 
offer in consecutive summers a regu- 
lar one-year library school course. 
This year the session is from June 


23 to August lst. The unit courses 
offered are equivalent to those in the 
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regular session and yield credit, sub- 
ject to the regular admission and ecur- 
riculum requirements. This course 
emphasizes school library service and 
children’s work. For further infor- 
mation, address the Dean of the 
School of Library Science, 2100 Adel- 
bert Road, Cleveland. 
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Information about other summer 
courses in thirty-five states and two 
Canadian provinces has been pre- 
pared by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship, American Library As- 
sociation. Copies of the list may be 
had by addressing the latter at 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


CARNEGIE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scholarship grants for grad- 
uate library study, 1930-31 given by 
the Carnegie Corporation have been 
awarded to ten students from wide- 
ly different parts of the country. 

Illinois has been honored by hav- 
ing two representatives out of the 
ten, Margaret Hutchins, University 
of Illinois, B. L. S. 1908 and Irene 
M. Doyle, University of Illinois, B. 
S. in Library Science 1930. Miss 
Hutchins is to pursue graduate study 
in the School of Library Science, Col- 
umbia University, and Miss Doyle 
will continue graduate work in the 
University of Illinois Library School 
in preparation for teaching library 
science. 

These scholarships for graduate 
study in library problems have been 


established for persons experienced 
in library work who have shown a 
capacity to contribute to the ad- 
vancement of the library profession. 
The stipend is $1,500. 


The candidates were selected by 
an advisory group which included 
Rudolph H. Gjelsness (Illinois B. L. 
S. 1920) of the New York Publie Li- 
brary, Carl H. Milam, secretary of 
the American Library Association, 
William R. Learned, author of the 
American public library and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, Florence Over- 
ton of the New York Public Library, 
Adam Strohm of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library and Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian of the Denver Publie Li- 
brary. 


D. C. NUMBERS ON L. C. CARDS 


With the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, the Library 
of Congress has begun to print Dew- 
ey Decimal class numbers on printed 
cards for all current books in Eng- 
lish and for as many others as pos- 


sible. This addition will make the 
cards more helpful to the librarian 
of the small library. 

David J. Haykin, formerly chief 
of the catalog department of the 
Queens Borough public library, is in 
charge of the work at the Library 
of Congress. 

In order to finance the project, cir- 
cular letters were sent to all librar- 


ies now subscribing for printed 
cards, inviting them, if interested, to 
subseribe a sum approximately equal 
to ten per cent of an average annual 
bill for printed cards. 

A minimum of $9,000 a vear is re- 
quired for the work. Subscriptions 
amounting to $8,000 have been 
pledged, and the Library of Congress 
and the American Library Associa- 
tion will share in contributing the 
remaining $1,000 a year for the three 
year period. It is thought the work 
will then be self-supporting. 

















Recent additions to the Interna- 
tional Mind Aleove have just been 
received by the Library Extension 
Division. These are gifts from the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace for the use of readers 
in smaller communities. They may 
be borrowed in the usual manner by 
Illinois residents. The books deal 
with the daily life, customs and his- 
tory of foreign countries and are giv- 
en with the desire of developing a 
broader interest in foreign countries. 

The books in the last shipment 
are: Red Tiger, by Phillips Russell, 
a delightful illustrated, informing 
and entertaining description of little- 
known Yueatan and remote parts of 
Mexico; The third route, by Sir 
Philip Sassoon, serves the double 
purpose of giving readers glimpses 
from the air of various foreign coun- 
tries and also shows up some of the 
terrible possibilities through the use 


It is interesting to know that 
Rachael Field’s Hitty, her first hun- 
dred years, published by Macmillan, 
is included in the fifty books of the 
year selected by the American In- 
stitute of Graphie Arts. The form 
of the book, with its selection of 
type, attractive title page, charming 
illustrations by Dorothy Lathrop, 
and suitable binding and jacket no 
doubt earned its place among the 
most distinguished books chosen for 


A revised exhibit, arranged for 
convenient display in small space, 
showing library work with children, 
has been prepared at the American 
Library Association Headquarters 
from material contributed by the 
children’s department of twenty-six 
publie libraries. It is now available 
for loan to libraries and library 
schools, or for exhibit at meetings of 
library organizations. 
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of airplanes for military service ; Un- 
der five sultans, by Mary Mills Pat- 
rick, gives a fair and sympathetic 
review of Turkish life; Canada and 
the United States, by Hugh L. Keen- 
leyside, give the reasons for past 
conflicts and misunderstandings be- 
tween the two countries and offers a 
valuable contribution to rational 
thinking on the subject of interna- 
tional relations. 

The children’s books were chosen 
for the purpose of interesting chil- 
dren in their friends in foreign lands. 
These are the titles: Urah’s grand- 
children, by Chevalier; Three white 
cats of Avignon, by Stewart; Little 
travelers in Wales, by Lyle; Adven- 
tures of Andris, by Jacobi; Taktuk, 
an Artie boy, by Lomen and Flack; 
Happy surprises, by Oleott; Plum to 
plum jam, by Smalley, and a new 
illustrated edition of Hans Brinker 
by Dodge. 


merit in book designing. Each pub- 
lisher is asked to submit books and 
a jury of three, appointed by the 
Institute, decides which are the most 
noteworthy. The books must be sue- 
cessful from the point of view of the 
success with which the designers met 
the problems presented. 


This is a book which should be 
purchased by smaller libraries. The 
price is $2.50. 


Three posters, 22x28 inches, illus- 
trate Children’s Book Week; library 
service to children through schools 
and other organizations; and service 
to youth individually and in groups. 

Six scrapbooks show work of the 
children’s department grouped un- 
der the headings; Activities and ex- 
hibits, Children’s rooms, Reading 
lists (two books), School work-pub- 
licity, Story telling—reading aloud. 
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The twelfth edition of the Gold 
star list of fiction, compiled by the 
Syracuse, New York, public library 
contains a list of thirteen realistic 
stories about the World War and 
thirty-five new titles added to the 
main list. It brings together with 
brief notes, a fine selection of Ameri- 
ean fiction and also reclassifies these 
books under subject and under lo- 
eality of scene. This enables one to 
locate the best books of fiction in the 
Middle West, in the South, or the 
West. 

The Minnesota Department of Ed- 
ucation has recently issued a new edi- 
tion of the school library list, part 1, 
Elementary and junior high school, 
1930, compiled by Harriet A. Wood. 
(Sold outside of Minnesota by the 
Syndicate Printing Co., 501 Seventh 
Avenue South, Minneapolis, at 
eighty-five cents each.) This is the 
work of one of the leaders in school 
library work and will be useful to 
all school and public libraries. It 
is classified by the Dewey Decimal 
system, indicates the approximate 
grade, gives buying information and 
Library of Congress numbers for 
printed ecards. 


The State Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction of North Carolina has 
issued a list of books for the element- 
ary schools, supplement, 1929. Al- 
though this is a smaller list, it 
will be found helpful for the selec- 
tion of more recent children’s books. 

Reading for instance, is the title 
of a small six page folder pub- 
lished by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, containing a reprint, by per- 
mission of Donald F. Rose, of an 
essay taken from his Stuff and Non- 
sense department in the North Amer- 
ican Review for November, 1929. In 
it a good reader is defined and some 
advice is given in a pleasing style 
on acquiring the habit of good read- 
ing. 

Introduction to cataloging and 
the classification of books, by Mar- 
garet Mann, associate professor of 
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library science, University of Michi- 
gan, American Library Association, 
1930, $3.00, is the third of six texts 
in the Library curriculum studies 
prepared under the auspices of the 
American Library Association Curri- 
culum study at the University of 
Chicago, and of the Editorial com- 
mittee of the American Library 
Association, to meet the needs of 
basie books on the principles of in- 
struction. The studies were made 
possible by grants from the Carnegie 
corporation. This book surveys the 
practice and defines the catalog, its 
use to the staff and to the public. 
The various classifications in use are 
discussed and the Library of Con- 
gress cards are explained. It is not 
a cataloging manual, but emphasizes 
principles. 

The Library in the school, by 
Lucile F. Fargo, American Library 
Association, 1930, $3.00, is the fourth 
text in the above series. It is written 
by a leading authority on school 
library work. In assembling her 
material she visited school libraries 
in widely different sections and of 
varying types. Some of the subjects 
covered are: ideals and objectives, 
librarian and staff, socializing the 
library, reading, reference work, 
teaching the use of the library, book 
selection, housing and equipment, 
business practices, technical and me- 
chanical processes, attendance, cir- 
culation, general and special prob- 
lems of administration. 

Tools for the readers’ adviser, com- 
piled by Jennie M. Flexner (in Adult 
Education and the Library, for Jan- 
uary, 1930). Free to American Li- 
brary Association members. Single 
copies to others, 25c. Librarians 
in many libraries who have con- 
stantly to perform the duties of 
a reader’s adviser will find this 
list of working tools helpful as a 
foundational reference collection. 
It should be supplemented by an in- 
formation file of pamphlets and 
reading lists on various subjects. 
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Books to meet local needs must be 
added to this working collection and, 
to be effective, the collection should 
be kept relatively small and up-to- 
date. It is a list well worth check- 
ing in all libraries. 

The list of books for the well 
rounded permanent home library for 
the White House which have been 
given by the booksellers of the 
country, has been reprinted for wider 
use by the R. R. Bowker Company, 
62 West 45th Street, New York, 10 
cents each ; $5.00 per 100 copies. The 
list was compiled by a distinguished 
committee including two librarians, 
George B. Utley of the Newberry li- 
brary and Nathan Van Patten of the 
Stanford University library. Many 
librarians have already checked the 
list for purchases and expect to give 
the books the widest publicity. These 
books reflect the new spirit in Ameri- 
ean literature in that many of the 
finer recent books have been selected, 
but it also shows a broad attitude 
toward our earlier literature and the 
books of other nations and times. 

The founding of Massachusetts 
Colony in 1630 is being commemo- 
rated by The Bookshop for Boys and 
Girls of Boston by the New England 
Courant, named after the newspaper 
made famous by Benjamin Franklin, 
started in Boston in 1721. The pres- 
ent issue is, in fact, an attractive list 
of books about New England and 
Boston, with remarks and quotations. 
Some children’s books are included. 
The price is 25e. 

Subscribers to The Booklist, a 
guide to new books, published by 
the American Library Association, 
will in future receive twelve numbers 
instead of ten. August, instead of 
July, will contain the index to the 
eurrent volume and will feature a 
list of recent books of typographical 
distinction which are also suitable 
for library shelves. The new sub- 
scription rate will be $2.50 per year 
beginning with the September num- 
ber. 

Three new manuals of Library 
Economy just issued by the Ameri- 
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can Library Association are: 

Elements of the library plan by 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, based on the 
earlier manual, The library building, 
by W. R. Eastman, gives specific in- 
formation on the site, financing, ar- 
chitecture, size, cuts, style, materials 
and all the other details of planning 
a building. A bibliography refers to 
many illustrations and additional 
articles on the subject. 

Library work with the blind, by 
Mary C. Chamberlain, traces the his- 
tory of this comparatively new move- 
ment to assist the blind, and dis- 
cusses methods of reaching and in- 
teresting such readers. It contains 
a bibliograph and a list of publica- 
tions for the blind. 

The Shelf department, is a manual 
prepared by Josephine A. Rathbone. 
It is based on replies to a question- 
naire sent to libraries of various 
sizes. Such subjects as shelf list, 
inventory, book supports, book la- 
bels, shelf labels, cleaning and sup- 
plies are discussed. The price of 
each of these manuals is 35ce. 

Booklist Books, 1929, 10th annual 
edition (in heavy paper cover, 65c), 
has been issued by the American Li- 
brary Association. It consists of 
titles from the monthly Booklist for 
1929. Careful selection makes it a 
good checklist and buying guide for 
small libraries. The current issue 
contains about thirty technical books 
of the vear for small and medium 
sized libraries, selected by Donald 
Hendry of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library, Brooklyn. It also contains 
a list of books compiled by Jean 
Ross of the Cleveland public library, 
which have been enjoyed by young 
people and also liked by older people. 
Libraries that cannot afford to sub- 
scribe for the monthly Booklist will 
find this smaller list helpful not only 
for selections, but for cataloging and 
classification. 

The Parents bookshelf is a ten 
page reading list designed as a guide 
to new literature on child training. 
A sample copy may be secured on re- 
quest to the American Library Asso- 
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ciation. It was prepared in cooper- 
ation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and is intended 
for quantity distribution through 
Women’s clubs, Parent-Teacher 
Associations and other civic and so- 
cial organizations. It will also make 
a good checklist for buying popular 
books on child problems. Price 
$1.60 per 100 copies; $6.50 per 500; 
$12.00 per 1,000. 

A list for general reading for 
farm boys of the high school age, 
compiled by Jessie Gay Van Cleve 
of American Library Association 
Headquarters, and References for 
the various questions in the nation- 
wide public speaking contest by Kar] 
Brown of Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames, have both been mimeo- 
graphed by the American Library 
Association for State advisers to the 
Future Farmers of America, a na- 
tional organization, and the state 
library extension agencies, who are 
working together on the problem 
of book supply. 

yeorge H. Locke, author of the 
latest course in the Reading with a 
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Purpose series, issued by the Ameri- 
ean Library Association, discusses 
the relation of history to world peace 
in his booklet on English history, just 
added to the Library Extension Di- 
vision. 

Another recent addition to the 
Reading with a Purpose series, is 
Invention and Society, by Weldemar 
Kaempffert. 

Subscribers to the above series are 
asked to suggest new subjects. About 
four new ones are desired at the 
present time. 

One hundred best books for an 
education, selected by Dr. Will 
Durant, which appeared in the 
American Magazine last December, 
has been reprinted by the American 
Library Association, price $1.25 per 
100; $4.25 for 500. 

A majority of the books are al- 
ready owned by the Library Exten- 
sion Division and may be borrowed 
by any resident of Illinois, who can 
not secure the books at his local li- 
brary. Any of these titles not al- 
ready in the Library Extension Di- 
vision will be purchased on request. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Aledo. 


The Mercer township l- 
brary has received from Moses W. 
Porter of Golden, Colorado, a copy 
of the Alexander, Virginia, Gazette 
of February 22, 1930, issued to com- 
memorate the 159 birthday of Wash- 


ington. The Gazette is the oldest 
newspaper in the United States, hav- 
ing been established in 1784. 

Argo....A weekly social forum has 
been held at the Argo-Summit li- 
brary. Dr. W. A. Tate, a lecturer 
on psychology and literature, struck 
the keynote for the forum on Feb- 
ruary 25 in his talk on Reading with 
a purpose. Every organization in 
the community is invited to assist in 
the development of the forum. 

Aurora. Through the courtesy of 
the Burlington railroad, a series of 
beautifully colored pictures of the 
Yellowstone Park and a dude ranch 
were shown at the library. 


Austin. Several exhibits of inter- 
est have attracted attention at the 
library: an Indian collection; one 
from the South Sea Islands; and an- 
other representing scout trophies and 
activities. This library has also had 
the rather unusual experience of be- 
ing praised for its friendly attitude 
and desire to be helpful, expressed 
by a satisfied patron in a letter which 
was published in the local paper. 

Belleville. The first minutes book 
and original list of subscribers to the 
reading room in 1868 was presented 
to the library by Mrs. Marie K. Dun- 
bar of Cleveland, Ohio, the daughter 
of the late George W. Detharding of 
Belleville, the first secretary of the 
Belleville reading room. 

Berwyn. According to the read- 
ing preferences of Berwyn boys and 
girls, who have completed the ‘‘ Book 
Record’’ contest, the following books 
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lead in popularity: The French 
twins; Huckleberry Finn; Kid- 
napped; Lovable tales of Janey and 
Josey and Joe; Quest of the fish dog 
skin; We; What Katy did. The chil- 
dren wrote description notes which 
accompany the names of the books. 


Bloomington. The Withers public 
library has ten branches where books 
are distributed by the extension li- 
brarian, six schools, three hospitals 
and a day nursery. 

Bushnell. The Woman’s Club is 
working for a new library building 
and has a start of $125 toward the 
fund. A benefit card party netted 
the library $100. 

Cairo. By way of celebrating the 
National Business Women’s Week, 
the publie library exhibited forty 
fashion plates illustratin; changing 
styles from 1795 to 1930. With the 
pictures was a suggestive shelf of 
books for business and professional 
women, covering a variety of inter- 
ests. 

A total of 132,876 books circulated 
in 1929 shows something of the large 
part the library plays in the com- 
munity life as this represents an in- 
erease of 5,565 over 1928. Uneer- 
tainty as to income has cramped the 
work as only $1278 was available for 
the purchase of new books. 

Chester. Through the courtesy of 
the Great Northern railroad, the li- 
brary secured an exhibit for a ten- 
days’ display which shows the evo- 
lution of transportation. This is de- 
picted by means of miniature toys. 
It was of interest to both children 
and adults. 

Chicago. At the Henry E. Legler 
branch library the young people 
from 112 schools are registered bor- 
rowers. Of this number twenty are 
secondary schools. The total regis- 
tration for children is 6,548. 

Hitty, the delightful wooden doll 
owned by Rachael Field and Doro- 
thy Lathrop was the guest of honor 
at a special story hour for girls on 
March 22. The admission ticket was 
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a doll, no girl without a doll being 
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admitted. The story of Hitty and 
how she came to be was told. 

Cicero. This library indicates a 
gratifying growth. In 1923, there 
were 107,351 volumes circulated; 
during 1926, the number was 130, 
117; while the number the last year 
Was increased to 256,054. In 1921 
when the library was started there 
were but 4,791 volumes; at the close 
of 1929 there were 27,200 with 9,411 
registered borrowers. 

DeKalb. Work has been started 
on the $150,000 Haish memorial li- 
brary. An art wing and a landscape 
garden is included in the plan. It 
is expected that the building will be 
completed November first. 

East Moline. The library was 
closed a month during extensive re- 
modeling and decorating which cost 
$1800. About $75 worth of furniture 
for the reading room was added. An 
inventory has been taken and new 
registration records started. 

Elmhurst. Reconstruction of the 
burned portion of the library and 
replacement of furniture and books 
will approximate $3,000. This is eov- 
ered by the insurance. 


Galesburg. The Galesburg Musi- 
cians’ Club recently presented the 
library with an initial collection of 
music, which may be borrowed in 
the same manner as books. 

J. M. Dennis has given to the local 
history department of the library an 
interesting group of old photographs, 
taken by Windsor, one of the former 
photographers of the city. Other 
local history additions have come 
from Mrs. Martha Farnham Web- 
ster, and the Colville brothers. 

Glen Ellyn. On Sunday, March 
16, a tea was held in honor of Mrs. 
Charles B. Hopper, who was instru- 
mental in securing the present Car- 
negie library building. About fif- 
ty persons who were interested gath- 
ered to talk over the library’s early 
days. From small beginnings the li- 
brary now has grown to 3,434 bor- 
rowers, 9,183 volumes, and a circu- 
lation of 36,200 volumes in 1929. 
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Harvard. Money for the purchase 
of the new edition of the Britannica 
Encyclopedia is being contributed by 
various clubs and _ organizations, 
through a suggestive letter written 
by Mrs. Ida Lou Dickinson, the li- 
brarian, calling attention to the need 
of this set. 


Highland Park. Mrs. William C. 
Egan has given thirty volumes on 
gardening to start a gardening sec- 
tion in the library. 

Jacksonville. Under the new law 
which gives the Jacksonville library 
one and two-tenths mill tax, the li- 
brary funds will be increased about 
one third. This means that the 
amount spent per capita will be in- 
creased from the present seventy- 
seven cents to more nearly the one 
dollar minimum standard set by the 
American Library Association for 
the up-keep of a library. 

Kewanee. A gain of 7,665 books 
in circulation was shown for 1929 
over 1928. There were 104,472 books 


circulated, 53,977 adult and 50,495 


children’s books. During the year 
2,669 volumes were added, 2,599 by 
purchase and 110 by gift; 1,598 vol- 
umes were withdrawn, making a 
total of 24,954 volumes in the library 
on March 31, 1930. 

The redecorating of the lower floor 
was an important item listed in the 
yearly report. The cost to maintain 
the library was $14,259.03. The ex- 
penditures for salaries were 
$5,556.15; purchase and repair of 
books, $5,060.45; postage and print- 
ing, $386.56, and miscellaneous items 
$3,256.76. 

Lake Forest. The $85,000 bond is- 
sue to purchase a site for the new 
library building was approved by a 
majority vote at the election April 
eighth. 

Lombard. The library’s first com- 
plete year has been one of progress. 
There are now over 1300 borrowers, 
5,500 cataloged volumes, and the 
year’s circulation was 22,628 vol- 
umes. Best of all, the library’s real 
value is measured by such remarks 
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as the following: ‘‘I’ve been reading 
all my life, but it is only lately, since 
we have had the library, that I have 
realized how much one ean get out 
of reading other than novels. There 
- many things that broaden one’s 
life.’’ 


There have been many desirable 
gifts from public-spirited citizens. 
Mr. Ellis alone has donated 200 
books in the past twelve months. A 
$25 gift from the Woman’s Club 
bought a selection of good children’s 
stories. Money from the friends of 
the library made possible the pur- 
chase of a fourteenth edition Encye- 
lopedia Britannica. 

Moline. The circulation at the 
public library for 1929 was 212,927 
volumes, an increase of 11,209 over 
1928. There are 10,626 registered 
borrowers, an increase of nearly 1000 
over the previous year. Repairs dur- 
ing 1929 included a new ceiling in 
the periodical room, where fire had 
wrecked a portion of the floor and 
walls, new magazine cases and new 
shades. 

Minonk. The Royal neighbor 
thimble club presented the Filger li- 
brary with $25 for the purchase of 
new books. 

Monmouth. Several improvements 
have been made in the Warren coun- 
ty library building owing to in- 
creased demands upon the library. A 
new children’s room, directors’ of- 
fice, and cataloging department have 
been opened on the second floor. The 
former children’s room becomes a 
reference room, and the old office 
is to be used for private reference 
work. Many new books have been 
added to the children’s collection. 

Newton. Thirty sets of twenty 
books each have been sent to as many 
schools in the county. Forty-seven 
different sets are now in use. By 
the plan of exchange the children of 
these districts have had access to 
940 books instead of the few of their 
own. 

Niles Center. The free public li- 
brary, sponsored by the Cosmos Club, 
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was opened February 8th. It is un- 
derstood that when the village has 
sufficient funds and is willing to take 
over the library as a gift from the 
club that it will be operated by the 
village. A library so well started 
will be quite certain of becoming a 
useful public institution. 

Oak Park. More than 434,000 
books were issued by the Oak Park 
public library in 1929, exceeding the 
number of the previous year by 
21,000. This is an average of 6.2 
books to each of the 70,000 persons 
residing in the village. Twenty-nine 
per cent of the population or 20,903 
readers are registered at the library 
and branches and have access to a 
book stock of 63,624 volumes. 


Quincy. An interesting exhibit on 
costume design has recently been 
held in the library through the court- 
esy of Ethel Traphagen of New 
York, well known among designers 
in this country. In addition to the 
exhibit, Miss Traphagen’s book Cos- 
tume design and illustration, and 
other books on the subject were 
shown. 


River Forest. The new building 
has greatly accelerated the use of 
the library. There were 287 new 
adult registrations and 268 juvenile 
in 1929. The circulation was 53,430, 
an increase of 17 per cent over 1928, 
a per capita circulation of 6.2. 

Riverside. At a special election 
the voters approved the plan to build 
the library on park land along the 
Des Plaines river, west of the town 
hall. The vote was 353 ayes and 40 
nays. 

Salem. S. L. Harvey has present- 
ed the library with a group of books 
on the radio written by recognized 
authorities. 

Villa Grove. A donation of $50 
has been received from the House- 
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hold economies department of the 
Woman’s Club. 

West Chicago. A memorial fund 
of $105 has been started for a foun- 
dation to be known as the Rosalie 
Carey Neltnor collection, the income 
from which fund is to be used to pur- 
chase the best books for children un- 
der twelve. A gift of 72 volumes has 
come from Mrs. Gus Bose. 





GIFTS 


Chicago. The new $100,000 
branch library for negroes is now as- 
sured as the southeast corner of 
Michigan avenue and 48th street has 
been purchased for the site. Julius 
Rosenwald contributed $30,000 to- 
ward the $40,000 cost of the proper- 
ty. 

Des Plaines. The library has re- 
ceived the $1500 gift of Dr. and Mrs. 
Cc. A. Earle to be designated as the 
Norman P. Earle memorial fund. The 
interest is to be spent for better 
books. 

Freeport. Interest in the annual 
meeting of the library board was 
considerably heightened by the an- 
nouncement of the memorial room 
to Dora Barrett Breed to be estab- 
lished by her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald L. Breed, to be suitably and 
beautifully equipped and maintained 
by them as a children’s room. 

Wilmette. Mrs. Julia Oldfather, a 
former resident, who died in Janu- 
ary, 1929, bequeathed to the public 
library the sum of $500 in memory 
of her husband, George W. Oldfath- 
er, who had been a trustee of the li- 
brary for thirty years. The trustees 
of the library hope that this fund 
thus started will be increased gradu- 
ally by similar bequests, so that 
eventually the annual income will be 
a substantial amount. 
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PERSONALS 


Thomas Ashburner for fifteen 
years a faithful member of the La- 
Grange public library board died on 
March third. Mr. Ashburner was 
at the time of his death president of 
the board, and a tireless worker for 
the library. Mr. Lewis A. Pagin has 
been appointed to fill the vacancy. 


Hazel Beale of El Paso, Illinois, 
became librarian of the Louis Latzer 
Memorial library at Highland April 
21st. She is a graduate of Illinois 
Wesleyan University and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois library school. 
Recently she has been assistant at 
Virginia College Library, Roanoke. 


Mrs. Cora Button has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Hebron com- 
munity library in place of Josie 
Mann, resigned. 


Mrs. S. Leigh Call has been ap- 
pointed to fill the unexpired term of 
the late Burton M. Reid on the Lin- 
coln library board, Springfield. 


Bertram French, librarian of the 
Danville high school, is the author of 
a paper on student assistants, which 
has been selected by the American 
Library Association for inclusion in 
the 1929 School library year book. 
The paper was read at the meeting 
of the Illinois high school librarians 
last fall. 

Perry L. Heincke was elected sec- 
retary of the library board to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Fred S. 
Wirtz, Blue Island public library. 

Ara Kelly has resigned the position 
of librarians of the Louis Latzer me- 
morial library at Highland, to be 
married to Ward Atherton of Alton. 
Miss Kelly has made a fine record 


while in the Highland library and 
leaves many friends who wish her 
well. 

Effie Lansden, librarian of the 
Cairo public library recently gave a 
talk to the Kiwanians and their 
guests on children’s reading. 

Mary LaRue, formerly in the eata- 
loging department of the Decatur 
public library has accepted a similar 
position in the General Division of 
the Illinois State Library. 

Bernadine McLaughlin, formerly 
librarian of the Hamilton Park 
branch, Chicago, has been transfer- 
red to the new Chicago Lawn branch, 
replacing Florence Kedler, who be- 
comes librarian of the Douglas 
branch. 

Haze) Merry, University of Wis- 
consin library school, 1925, and for- 
merly with the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Chicago, has joined the library 
staff of the Museum of Science and 
Industry (Founded by Julius Rosen- 
wald), Chicago. 

Herman W. Rieser has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Adams Me- 
morial library board of Wheaton to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Olive Grove whose 
term expires June 1, 1931. 

Sadie E. Wilcox of the Graves pub- 
lic library, Mendota, has been su- 
pervising the classification and cata- 
loging of 1,000 books in the Mendota 
township high school library. 

Claire Wurdell, librarian of the 
Douglas township library at Gilman, 
is working for her degree at the 
University of Illinois, which she ex- 
pects to secure in June. She is, how- 
ever, on duty at the library Friday 
and Saturday of each week. 





